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This view is superficially plausible.  But,  before  I
examine it from the angle with which this chapter is
concerned, there is one preliminary observation it is
worth while to make. Mr. Muir's own remedy for the
danger of that bureaucratic power he here paints in such
lurid colours is the restoration to Parliament of its control
over the Cabinet, But it is surely obvious that if the
rigorous selective process of the House of Commons does
not throw up enough men with the grasp, capacity, and
courage and knowledge (even when they have as Cabinet
ministers the formal power) to control their officials, the
remainder of the House, who have not been selected for
leadership because they have, a priori, not convinced their
party that they possess those qualities in the same degree,
are unlikely to display them. What Mr. Muir's case, if it
were true, would really prove is that we have either
passed beyond the stage where anyone can control the
Civil Service or that, on his own showing, it is better
to have it controlled by men who are likely to possess
the qualities necessary to control, and will, therefore, be
unlikely to control wisely than to have no control at all.
We need not, indeed, face this dilemma at all, for the
simple reason that in the form in which Mr. Muir poses
it, it is quite remote from the facts. There are certain
truths in his indictment. Most 'departments do have a
policy of their own which evolves naturally out of their
experience in the course of years; just as writers grow a
style*  actors a favourite gesture, doctors a favourite
remedy, and so on. Able men, and, as Mr. Muir rightly
says, most high officials are able men, cannot spend years
dealing with a subject without developing views about the
best method of its disposition. It is also true that every
Cabinet contains   ministers  who are either  not  par-
ticularly able men, or devoid of any particular direction
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